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feet again. I heard of one train captain, who,
being careful of his men and teams, had put them
up for the night, near Black Buttes, in a time of
trouble with the Sioux; and who, being well
clothed and mounted, had undertaken, in relief
of another, to act as their sentinel and guard.
All night he sat his pony in the cold; shivering
a little, dozing a little; but on the rustling of a
leaf, awake, alert, and watchful. When daylight
came, and the camp began to stir, he shouted
to one of his drivers, and would have drawn
his foot from the leather rest, which serves the
mountaineer instead of a stirrup; but his leg
was stiff, and would not obey his will. In his
surprise, he tried to raise the other leg, but the
muscles once more refused to answer. When he
was lifted down from the saddle, his legs were
found to have been frozen to the knee; and after
three days' agony he expired.

Nothing is more usual than to see men on the
prairies and in the mountains who have lost either
toes or fingers, bitten away by frost.

Hardly less trying to the mountaineers than
frost and snow, are the sudden storms which
rage and howl through these lofty plains. On
my return from Salt Lake City across the Bitter